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THE FOURTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


“TF one has the understanding genius to apprehend the essence 
of awork of art, one is bound to realize the relationship that 
exists between all art, past and present. Consequently, when 
we hear from a collector of Oriental or early Italian art that he 
is not interested in modern art he is telling us much more than 
he suspects. For he is really declaring an essential lack of inter- 
est in all art.’ This clear editorial statement by Forbes Watson 
in the May number of The Arts lays emphasis where emphasis 
is due. The essence which is art is not confined to any period or 
to any nation. It speaks in a thousand tongues and through 
many variations of technique. And because vital art is life, it 
must evolve, it must develop. It cannot speak through time- 
worn formulas. Like science, literature, music—all kindred arts 
—and life itself, it has changed with the times. It has its roots in 
the past but it must speak in the idiom of the day. 

It is for the purpose of giving a closer view of what is happen- 
ing in the field of American painting that the Museum has 
annually arranged the Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting. This fourth exhibition opens on June thirteenth. 
Ninety canvases are hung in Galleries [X and X; sixty of these 
invited by the Museum, and thirty by Cleveland artists, the 
latter chosen by the same Jury which passed upon the entries in 
the Cleveland Artist Exhibition. These are all shown with the 
express purpose of representing the various currents which are 
at work in the art life of America. Thus at one time an endeavor 
is made to give a cross section of the art of today. 

That this has been accomplished to a certain extent can be 
seen by a résumé of the important group of portraits and figure 
studies. This section is headed by the Portrait of Charles H. 
Woodbury, by John Singer Sargent. In this Sargent displays 
his accustomed power of technique, and while the design ele- 


ment is quite lacking, it compels attention by its brilliant 
realism. 
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Eugene Speicher’s Young Girl’s Portrait illustrates another 
attitude towards art; in it design is emphasized, a sensitive 
feeling for texture, and a research for form. This same seeking 
for the inner reality of structure is to be noted in John Carroll’s 
canvas, Kathleen, as well as in the two fine studies by Louise B. 
Maloney, one of which, Antonia, was purchased by the Museum 
from the Cleveland Exhibition. Maurice Sterne’s Girl with Pink 
Kerchief shows the same sensitiveness and profound character 
portrayal. In contrast to these are the two brilliantly stylized 
canvases, the Portrait of the Artist, by Sidney E. Dickinson, 
and Mlle. Orosoff, by Abram Poole. Robert Henri’s Blue Tam 
is characteristic of that artist at his best, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne’s Yellow Rose shows his delicate pastel-like technique, 
and R. Sloan Bredin, Clara Louise Bell, and Albert Sterner 
show able work. 

Among the interesting figure studies, William Auerbach- 
Levy’s Michael Brennen, which won the Third Hallgarten 
Prize in the New York Academy of Design in 1921, holds a fore- 
most place by its simple directness. Louis Ritman’s At her Toi- 
lette is quite different in general type and technique, and is 
treated by the artist in his charmingly personal manner. Other 
important canvases in this group are the Sulking Boy, by George 
Luks, one of the finest of his works, and the Old Clown Making 
Up, by John Sloan, both owned by the Phillips Memorial Art 
Gallery in Washington, D. C., and lent through the courtesy of 
Duncan Phillips. 

As is natural in any large collection of American art, land- 
scapes predominate. These are of varying type, ranging from 
the purely realistic and objective portrayal of nature to be 
noted in such canvases as Across the Way, by Charles H. Davis, 
the two California subjects by William J. Edmondson, and 
Lion Rock, Winter, by Alexander Bower, to the wistful, haunt- 
ing, subjective Valhalla Hills of Samuel Halpert, or the equally 
moodful Italian Night, Capri, by William J. Eastman. This 
latter painting has just been presented to the Museum by The 
Cleveland Art Association. 

The tradition of the Impressionist is still strong today and 
the Union Square, by Childe Hassam, an early picture by that 
artist, shows the reflex action of French theory and practice. 
Hassam lived long years in France and was one of the earliest 
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and most successful American painters in that mode. Helen 
Turner, in her canvas Morning; Robert Spencer in the Grey 
Mills, which shows him to be an American exponent of the 
pointillistic manner of building up a picture by small repeated 
spots placed side by side; Folinsbee in his picture Tulip Poplars, 
Autumn; Chauncey Ryder in his fine Shoulder of the Moun- 
tain; Ora Coltman, Charles H. Woodbury, William Ritschel, 
Belle Hoffman, Aldro T. Hibbard, Clough, Burgdorff, and Elsa 
Vick Shaw, each to a greater or less degree follows the lead of 
the Impressionist. All of these are largely interested in nature as 
it is affected primarily by light and portray it from that point 
of view. 

Other artists are turning from Impressionism to form and 
pattern. The design element, neglected by the objective realist, 
has been re-discovered and with it a new understanding of earth 
forms and rhythms. Structure is no less sought in landscape 
than it is in portrait and figure painting. George Adomeit, in 
The Village, has struck a new note in his work and is tending 
towards this new attitude. Mary Susan Collins is frankly pre- 
occupied with form. No better exponent can be found than 
Leon Kroll in such a brilliant snow landscape as Riverside, 
Winter. Kenneth Hayes Miller, Ross E. Braught, and Max 
Kuehne seek the same end. Henry G. Keller, too, has solved his 
problem in an individual way. Landscape is no longer static. It 
has become a living entity, fed by inner forces of nature, not a 
still life subject vitalized as light and sunshine affect its mere 
outer shell. 

Anthony Angarola, an artist quite modern in his feeling, 
strikes a delightfully comic note in his happily named canvas 
Bench Lizards; and other genre subjects somewhat different in 
technique are the Push Cart Venders, by Grabach, and Even- 
ing, by Jerome Myers, although Eugene Higgins’s An Old Farm 
might have been included in this category as well. 

Only general comment is possible upon an exhibition of this 
size and many able canvases cannot even be mentioned in 
passing. It is possible merely to sketch in with broad strokes the 
main outline and the general tendencies which the many pic- 
tures exhibit. 

The decorative motif is not missing. Daniel Garber, who has 
just won a third award in the International at Pittsburgh, ex- 
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presses it effectively in his landscape The Mill, and Eugene 
Savage’s Almighty Spring strikes the same note and is at the 
same time more purely decorative and more conventionalized 
in forms and color. Augustus Vincent Tack, however, takes a 
more difficult problem, the most difficult of all, that of religious 
decoration, and has solved it beautifully in his Mystical Cruci- 
fixion. It is interesting to compare this with the Rosa Mystica 
in the permanent collection of the Museum, and in this connec- 
tion to note that Tack has been given the commission to deco- 
rate the entire church of the Paulist Fathers in New York, an 
almost epochal event in American art. 

Within the decorative field would come the large number of 
still life subjects, and in that group, Kennedy and Brecken- 
ridge, Biehle and Sommer mark the same contrasting viewpoints 
which rule as well in landscape and portrait work. 

It is difficult indeed not to mention at length the work of 
others such as Bryson Burroughs and Wilcox, the satiric Guy 
Pene du Bois and Perrine. But space will not permit. Let it 
suffice to say that Rockwell Kent strikes his usual note of 
rugged grandeur in the Burial of a Young Man, and Emil Carl- 
sen in his O ye of Little Faith reaches the summit of his achieve- 
ment. Able technique can go no further in the expression of a 
profound religious idea. Carlsen has represented for him who 
will the Biblical miracle. Christ walks on the water and the 
artist rekindles for the moment something of the emotion of 
that miraculous event. 

The Museum wishes to express its great appreciation to the 
artists who have been kind enough to lend their pictures for the 
period of the exhibition, and, in addition, to the Arlington Gal- 
leries, Bourgeois Galleries, Incorporated, Charles Daniel, 
Ferargil Galleries, George E. Gage, C. W. Kraushaar Art Gal- 
leries, William Macbeth, Incorporated, The Milch Galleries, 
N. E. Montross, Duncan Phillips of the Phillips Memorial Art 
Gallery, Frank K. M. Rehn, Marie Sterner, John E. D. Trask, 
Incorporated, and Charles H. Woodbury. W. M. M. 
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LIST OF EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS 


Artist 
Adomeit, George 
Anderson, Karl 
Angarola, Anthony 
Auerbach-Levy, William 
Beal, Gifford 
Beal, Reynolds 
Bell, Clara Louise 


Bellows, George 
Biehle, August 

Binder, Carl F. 
Blumenschein, Ernest L. 
Bower, Alexander 
Braught, Ross E. 
Breckenridge, Hugh H. 
Bredin, R. Sloan 
Buehr, Karl A. 
Burgdorff, Ferdinand 
Burroughs, Bryson 
Carlsen, Emil 

Carroll, John 

Clough, Thomas 
Collins, Mary Susan 


Coltman, Ora 

Comins, Eben F. 
Davies, Arthur B. 
Davis, Charles H. 
Deike, Clara L. 
Dickinson, Sidney E. 
Eastman, William J. 
Edmondson, William J. 


Folinsbee, John F. 
Frieseke, Frederick C. 
Gaertner, Carl F. 


Garber, Daniel 
Grabach, John R. 
Gross, Oskar 

Halpert, Samuel 
Hawthorne, Charles W. 
Henri, Robert 


Subject 
The Village 
The Pool 
Bench Lizards 
Michael Brennen 
Afterglow 
Southern Seas 
Portrait of Mrs. Martin 
Heydemann 
Nude with Shawl 
Still Life 
Still Life 
Legend 
Lion Rock—Winter 
On the Delaware 
Bowl of Fruit 
Dorothy 
Story Land 
Grand Canyon 
The Well of Merlin 
O Ye of Little Faith 
Kathleen 
Chagrin Valley 
*Dorset Hollow 
Two Barns 
The Church Bazaar 
The White House 
The Fireworks 
Tobias and the Fish 
Across the Way 
Dahlias 
Portrait of the Artist 
Italian Night, Capri 
A Lane in California 
Towering Eucalyptus 
Tulip Poplars—Autumn 
Pink Room 
The Shops 
Superior Bridge 
The Mill 
Push Cart Venders 
At the Ghetto 
Valhalla Hills 
Yellow Rose 
Blue Tam 


* This picture had unavoidably to be withdrawn from exhibition. 
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Hibbard, A. T. 
Hassam, Childe 
Higgins, Eugene 
Hoffman, Belle 


Hudson, Eric 
Keller, Henry G. 


Kennedy, A. D. 
Kent, Rockwell 
Kroll, Leon 
Kuehne, Max 
Lawson, Ernest 
Luks, George 
Maloney, Louise B. 


Miller, Kenneth Hayes 


Murphy, H. Dudley 
Myers, Jerome 
Parcell, Malcolm 
Pene du Bois, Guy 
Perrine, Van Dearing 
Poole, Abram 

Price, M. Elizabeth 
Rahming, Norris 
Rehor, Frank 
Ritman, Louis 
Ritschel, William 
Ryder, Chauncey 
Sargent, John Singer 
Savage, Eugene F. 
Shaw, Elsa Vick 
Sloan, John 
Sommer, Edwin G. 
Speicher, Eugene 
Spencer, Robert 
Sterne, Maurice 
Sterner, Albert 
Tack, Augustus Vincent 
Travis, Paul B. 
Turner, Helen 

Ufer, Walter 

Vago, Sandor 
Walter, Martha 


Wilcox, Frank N. 
Woodbury, Charles 
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Crystal Brook 

Union Square 

An Old Farm 

Along the Hudson River, 
New York City 

Fair Wind 

Andalusian Garden 

Evening on Monte de Sancha 

The Mouldering Past of Andalusia 

Fruit and Flowers 

Burial of a Young Man 

Riverside, Winter 

Landscape 

The Park in Winter 

Sulking Boy 

Antonia 

Domenica 

Church of the Paulist Fathers, 
Hoboken 

Flowers and Gold 

Evening 

Moonlight Fantasy 

The Reception 

Spring Morning 

Mlle. Orosoff 

Pattern of June 

Ice Floes, Hudson River 

The Rear View 

At her Toilette 

Opal Sea 

A Shoulder of the Mountain 

Portrait of Charles H. Woodbury 

Almighty Spring 

Provincetown Lane 

Old Clown Making Up 

Fruits 

Young Girl’s Portrait 

Grey Mills 

Girl with Pink Kerchief 

Young Woman 

Mystical Crucifixion 

Still Life 

Morning 

Autumn 

Flower Still Life 

Future Americans— 
“Ellis Island Detention Room 

The Fortifications 

The Swimmer 
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GIRL WITH PINK KERCHIEF 
By Maurice Sterne 


HILLS 
By Samuel Halpert 
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PINK ROOM 
By Frederick Frieseke 


ALMIGHTY SPRING 
By Eugene F. Savage 
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YELLOW ROSE 
By Charles W. Hawthorne 


AFTERGLOW 
By Gifford Beal 
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FUTURE AMERICANS 
Ellis Island Detention Room 
By Martha Walter 


BURIAL OF A YOUNG MAN 
By Rockwell Kent 
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THE NORTON COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
SWORD GUARDS 


At first appearance a wide gulf separates the craftsmen of 
present-day America—the jewelry, architectural, furniture, 
textile and ornament designers—from the craftsmen who made 
the sword guards for the samurai of old Japan. At a moment’s 
thought it will be seen that the fundamental problems of deco- 
ration are absolutely identical in all cases. Restrictions are self- 
imposed in every form of art, and it is in the solution of the 
problem, within the limitations prescribed by the purpose of 
the object and the medium of which it is made, that counts for 
the most. This fact should be borne in mind when studying the 
collection of sword guards (Japanese “‘tsuba’’) now on exhibit in 
Gallery XIV. The problems which the Japanese craftsmen had 
to solve were manifold. For instance, the shape, size, and 
weight of the guard had to be carefully determined in relation 
to the length and weight of the particular sword for which it 
was made. It must be strong enough to resist the impact of 
blows though light enough not to interfere with the proper 
handling of the sword. The relative merits of the square and the 
round guard, the solid and the perforated guard, with every other 
practical problem connected with its manufacture (and all art is 
manufacture, except that it is an extremely difficult and highly 
developed form of manufacture) were tried, developed or dis- 
carded. The kind and character of decoration was, of necessity, 
severely limited by the highly utilitarian use to which the 
sword guard was put. Moreover, the decoration conformed to 
various schools of painting and design, to local likes and dis- 
likes; it even reflected the personality of the owner of the 
sword. The amazing thing, and the thing that one should look 
for in examining the collection now on view, is the almost in- 
exhaustible variety of solutions, all within the utilitarian, 
artistic, and individualistic restrictions, found by the Japanese 
craftsmen. All kinds of motives were used for decoration— 
family crests, flowers, trees, common garden vegetables, imps, 
dragons, fish, butterflies, boats, men, gods and monkeys, ad 
infinitum. 
Harking back to present day utilitarian arts, does it not seem 
ridiculous how little ingenuity is exercised in matters of deco- 
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ration? Greek architectural motives, for instance, which were 
meant to be seen from a viewpoint of twenty or thirty feet, 
are slavishly copied and then used on the facade of a skyscraper 
twenty stories above the pavement! Manufacturers still thought- 
lessly copy styles of furniture adapted to life in Europe a cen- 
tury or more ago in making something that is assumed will ful- 
fill present day needs. If appropriateness is the most desired 
factor in the arts, all of which are utilitarian when one stops to 
think of it, then the Japanese tsuba or sword guard will have 
both a high and definite place. 

This important and highly interesting collection, presented 
to the Museum five years ago this spring by D. Z. Norton, con- 
tains some three hundred items. It was made the subject of an 
illustrated article in the Bulletin for April, 1920. Notice is again 
given in these pages, inasmuch as the greater part of the collec- 
tion has recently been placed on exhibition in the Japanese 
Gallery, where it will remain on view during the summer 
months. The sword guards have been mounted on a number of 
panels and arranged, as nearly as possible, to conform both to 
the dozen or more different schools represented, and to type and 
character of design as well. May they inspire our artists and 
craftsmen and help them in finding solutions to their many 
and intricate problems. 2% 


A PERMANENT PRINT GALLERY 


A great many special exhibitions of prints have been held at the 
Museum, since its inception, treating the art from varied points 
of view—exhibitions devoted to the work of particular men, 
groups, schools, or nationalities; to prints related by subject 
matter, by technique or medium—etchings, engravings, mezzo- 
tints, lithographs—all in a seemingly endless procession. Never 
has it been possible for the visitor to obtain a rapid and concise 
conception of the whole field, except by viewing a series of exhi- 
bitions over an extended period of time. The prints are kept in 
the Print Room, where they are available to the public for pur- 
poses of study, but there are few who have the leisure to peruse 
boxes of etchings or engravings. It has therefore been deemed 
wise to place on permanent exhibition a representative group of 
prints in all mediums—etchings, mezzotints, lithographs, en- 
gravings, woodcuts, et cetera—selected from the finest and 
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most important possessed by the Museum, and to arrange these 
prints in chronological order as nearly as possible, for the con- 
venience of the visitor. It was desirable that these prints, im- 
portant either as outstanding works of art, or as links in the 
chain of some major development or epoch, should be so labeled 
that the ordinary visitor, with a limited amount of time, would 
be able to get a quick, easy, and comprehensive view of the 
whole subject. It is not the intention to keep the same prints on 
the walls from year to year, as that would be as bad for the 
prints as for the public, but to change them from time to time, 
though keeping, as far as possible, representative groups of the 
major epochs. This scheme is not original; in fact it is copied 
from the method adopted by the British Museum. 

Special exhibitions, emphasizing the work of special men, 
schools, or work in particular mediums, will be held, as in the 
past, in Galleries IX or X. 

Gallery XI, the new permanent Print Gallery, has recently 
been remodeled, the special exhibition cabinet removed, and 
the windows blocked out to just above the hanging line, for 
this purpose. A majority of the outstanding treasures possessed 
by the Museum have been placed on view, and illustrate most 
of the important phases in the development of the graphic arts. 
As more beautiful or more important prints are acquired from 
time to time through gift or purchase, they will be hung in place 
of the prints now in the Gallery. 

Within the past few years the Museum’s collection has been 
built up from nothing to two or three thousand carefully 
selected prints. The collection is almost entirely the result of 
the generosity of a half dozen print lovers, whose gifts have 
been supplemented each year by those of The Print Club. The 
fact that the Museum is now able, for the first time, to repre- 
sent fairly almost all of the different phases of the graphic arts 
is due largely, if not entirely, to the generosity and foresighted- 
ness of The Print Club and of its individual members. TH 


SUMMER ORGAN RECITALS 


During the summer months there will be monthly Wednesday 
evening organ recitals upon the McMyler memorial organ, re- 
placing the semi-monthly pairs of recitals which have been given 
during the winter. The first of these will be given by the Mu- 
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seum organist, Douglas Moore, on June eighteenth; the second 
by Dr. George W. Andrews, organist of Oberlin College, on July 
twenty-third; the third by Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist of 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, on August twentieth; and the 
last by Douglas Moore on September twenty-fourth. This will 
be the first time in the history of the Museum that music has 
been given during the summer. The many visiting students in 
the city will have a chance to hear and enjoy the organ which 
is now so beautiful and effective in its new location. D.M. 


NOTES FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Several members of the staff are to be in Europe this summer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Whiting sailed on May seventeenth to spend 
June in Italy and later several weeks in France and England, 
visiting museums and collections. 

On June twenty-first Mr. Howard sails in charge of a party of 
the Bureau of University Travel, Mrs. Howard, Miss Gibson, 
Miss Horton, Miss Malin, and Mrs. Mills, all connected with 
the Educational Department, going with him to France, Italy, 
and Greece, and the first three going on to Egypt. 

Mr. Milliken sails on July nineteenth for further study, 
mainly in northern Italy, although he will visit London and 
Paris. 

During the Director’s absence Messrs. Howard, Milliken, 
Frary, and Sizer will take turns as Acting Director. 

Mrs. Dunn is to spend part of her vacation studying the 
Indian ruins in New Mexico. 

We regret to report the resignation of Frank J. Pool, Regis- 
trar and Assistant Secretary for eight years, who left the Mu- 
seum on June first. He has accepted a business engagement 
which will enable him to spend much of his time in Europe. He 
has long served the Museum faithfully and well and will be 
much missed by members of the staff, who wish him every 
success and happiness in his new undertakings. 

Mr. Moore is to spend several weeks at the MacDowell 
Colony in Peterborough, during the summer. 

The Director and Mr. Frary attended the sessions of The 
American Association of Museums and The American Feder- 
ation of Arts. The Director was elected Vice President of the 
former Association. 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
EDUCATIONAL 


2 embroidered aprons, 1 girdle, 1 blouse, and 1 skirt, Roumanian, Mar- 
GaReT Nasu. 


4 sheets of drawings, by Wilcox, American, and 1 pottery zebra, by Striick, 
German, PurcHASE. 
1 handkerchief and 1 lappet, needlepoint, 19th century, Belgian, and 1 pair 
of lace mitts, 19th century, French, Mrs. Justin G. SHOLEs. 
LACE 


4 Pieces, 18th century, Belgian, Mrs. Justin G. Suotes. 
POTTERY 

1 jug, 6th century B. C., Jonian, Tut P. Atten Cottection. 

1 bell krater, 4th century B. C., 4pulian; 1 amphora, and 1 vase fragment, 
sth century B.C.,and 1 vase fragment, 6thcentury B.C., Aitic, J.H. Wane. 

PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

1 drawing, by Homer, American, Dr. J. A. Vincent. 

1 drawing and 2 etchings, by Emil Orlik, German, Tue Artist. 

4 drawings, by del Vaga, and 10 etchings, by Tiepolo, Italian; 13 drawings, 
drypoints, etchings, lithographs, and mezzotints, by Orlik, and 1 en- 
graving, by Master M. Z., German; 36 engravings, by George du Maurier, 
French; 1 by Olive Hargreave, 1 by H. Herkomer, and 16 by Charles 
Keene, English; 2 by unknown artist; 1 etching, by Goya, Spanish; 3 
etchings, by Wilcox, 1 drawing, by William Sommer, and 13 woodcuts, 
by Ruzicka, American, THe Duptey P. Co.tection. 

2 engravings, by Schongauer, and 1 by Meckenem, and 3 etchings, by 
Lautensack, German; 1 engraving, by Leyden, Dutch; 2 engravings, by 
Zoan Andrea, Italian; and 1 set of blocks, proofs, and tools to illustrate 
wood cutting, prepared by Allen Lewis, American, THe Print Crus. 

5 etchings, by Benson, Ertz, Hornby, Vondrous, and Winkler, American, 
Frank J. Poot. 

colored woodcut, by Allen Lewis, American, THE Artist. 
engraving, by Burgkmair, and 1 by Meckenem, German; 3 etchings, by 
Tiepolo, and 2 engravings and 1 drawing, anonymous, Jta/ian, LEonaRD 
C. Hanna, Jr. 
1 woodcut, by Ruzicka, American, Mr. anp Mrs. Matcoim L. McBripe. 

1g woodcuts, by Rudolph Ruzicka, American, THE Artist. 
REPRODUCTIONS 

40 reproductions of drawings, by Flemish and Dutch Masters, 40 by Italian 


Masters, and 40 by French Masters of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, 
Tue Duptey P. ALLen CoLtection. 
SCULPTURE 


1 marble font, about 1250, Burgundian, French, ANDRE J. SELIGMANN. 
1 head, sth century B. C., Island of Amorgos, Ionian, Greek; and head of 
Emperor Hadrian, 2nd century A. D., Roman, J. H. Wave. 
Portrait of a priest of Isis, 1st or 2nd century A. D., Roman, Tue Dubey 
P. Atten CoLtection. 
TEXTILES 


1 saddle-cloth, 17th-18th century, Abruzzese, and 1 cope, 17th century, 
Italian, J. H. Wave. 
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ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


1 oil painting, by Louise B. Maloney, and 2 watercolors, by Carl W. 
Broemel, American, THe Hinman B. Co.vection. 
Fourth Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting, by various artists, 


Various Owners. 
POTTERY 


2 triple gourd vases, Chinese, WorcesTER R. WaRNeER. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


2 engravings, by Nanteuil, French, E. B. GREENE. 


31 etchings, by Haden, English, Ratpu Kine. 


243 etchings, drawings, lithographs, mezzotints, and woodcuts, by Emil 


Orlik, German, THE ArtIST. 
SCULPTURE 


bronze statue, by Dallin, American, Mrs. CHar.es PERRIN. 
marble statue, by Rodin, French, Satmon P. 

bronze statue, by Alfred Lanz, Swiss, RatpuH Kine. 

marble statue of an athlete, 5th century B. C., Greek, (Ancient Roman 


Copy), and 1 polychrome wooden statue of Madonna and Child, first half 
of 14th century, Jtalian, Tut Joun Huntincron Co.tection. 


TEXTILES 


Special Exhibition of Peasant Embroidery and Weaving, by various 


owners. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 


Books 

Ripley. Oriental Rug Book; Ellwanger. The 
Oriental Rug. 

British Museum. Guide to the Collection of 
Early Italian Engravings. 

Masters in Art. 5 vols. 

Bouvy. Nanteuil. 

Denon. Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute 
Egypte. 2 vols. 

Musée National du Louvre. Notice des Tab- 
leaux. 2 vols. 

Carlier de Lantsheere. Trésor de |’Art Den- 
tellier. 

Salaman. Fine prints of the year. 

Paintings in the Collection of Joseph Widener. 

Pamphlets, Photographs, etc. 

The Sketch Book. 15 numbers. 

Collection of war posters. 

2 architectural pamphlets. 

Handbook to Traveling Exhibit of Graphic Arts. 

29 lantern slides. 
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Source 
Anonymous. 
FitzRoy Carrington. 
I. T. Frary. 

Edward B. Greene. 
Léon E. Jeanneret. 
Mrs. R. R. Sizer. 
Mrs. Andrew Squire. 


H. E. Varga. 
Joseph Widener. 


Mrs. Jacob L. Einstein. 
Robert Hays Gries. 
National Lead Company. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
T. Wingate Todd. 
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BLUE TAM 
By Robert Henri 


A SHOULDER OF THE MOUNTAIN 
By Chauncey F. Ryder 
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(Copyright 1924 by The Cleveland Museum of Art) 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley F. F. Prentiss 
Ralph King William B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
WilliamG. Mather J. H Wade 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

J. H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 

Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 

ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 

The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 

D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 
Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 


Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 


Paul L. Feiss 
Edward B. Greene 
Salmon P. Halle 


James Parmelee 
Frederic S. Porter 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Early American Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Phoebe W. Cutler 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 
Advisor, Thomas Whitney Surette 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 


John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Organization Members pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 
ADMISSION 
Open daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 

GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to § daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to g. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


$500,000 


100,000 
25,000 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 

LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 

at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
hefore noon. 
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